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do not exist as isolated formal propositions, but constitute whole 
concrete systems or aspects of our experience, such as art, or reli- 
gion, or philosophy. I can mention only one other topic discussed in 
this most compact volume. As is well known, a great deal of dis- 
cussion has gone on in regard to the relation of Logic and Psychol- 
ogy. In the years before the war there raged, especially in Ger- 
many, a sharp controversy in which the party names were Psycho- 
logismus and Logismus. It would be too much to claim that the 
question has been in any sense settled by the careful analysis of Dr. 
Bosanquet's chapter, but it seems to the reviewer to contribute 
greatly toward the clearing up of ideas on this subject and to furnish 
a new starting-point for the discussion of this most fundamental 
problem. 

Bacon has said that some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested. This book be- 
longs by good right in the last mentioned class. 

J. E. Ceeighton. 

Cornell University. 

Imagination and Its Place in Education. E. A. Kibkpatriok. 

Boston: Ginn and Company. 1920. Pp. 214. 

' ' This power of viewing the absent as though it were present . . . 
is imagination." The book has three parts. Part I., "Imagination 
and Related Activities," is a review of current conceptions about 
mental images, association, memory, dreaming, and the relationship 
of feeling and of reasoning to imagination. Part II., "The Imagi- 
native Life of Children," gives descriptive accounts of children's 
plays and day-dreams. There is also a discussion of the character- 
istics of imagination at different ages. Part III., "School Subjects 
and the Imagination," includes comments on the use of imagination 
in reading, spelling, drawing, arithmetic, etc. 

The book is readable and straightforward, and is one that a 
student ought to grasp without much supplementary explanation. 
Some of the exercises at the end of the chapters, however, seem too 
large to be handled by the type of student for whom the text is 
designed. For example, the question on p. 166, "Does practise in 
using the creative imagination in one line increase originality in all 
lines? Give proofs." The book as a whole should prove useful 
and stimulating. 

K. Gordon. 
Carnegie Institute op Technology. 



